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Guest Lditortals 


Editorial writers throughout the country nearly al- 
ways found merit in the public statements of the late 
Edward T. Jewett, A.F. of T. vice-president, whose un- 
timely death is reported on page 16 of this issue of 
the American Teacher magazine. He was one of the 
first to urge special classes for the gifted, and more 
recently raised his voice in behalf of the slow learner. 
The following editorial from the Hartford, Conn., 
Times is ane of many of similar comment: 


PLEA was made in Chicago recently in behalf of 
the “lorgotten man” of our educational systems. 
He is the “slow learner who will become tomorrow's 
‘common man’ and manual worker.” 
That was the view of Edward T. Jewett of Council 
Bluffs, lowa, a veteran high school 
A Plea general science teacher, (addressing 
For the Slow the Executive Council of the Amer- 
Vederation of Teachers). There 
Learner scan Fe f Feachers), Tm 
is considerable merit in this position 
because undoubtedly, in many places, this group of 
students is overlooked. 

The retarded child, and more recently the gifted stu- 
dent, have been getting much attention. Special classes 
are organized for them. This is perfectly proper. In 
the case of exceptional students,.Mr. Jewett notes that 
honor classes for them “are increasing in number, in 
the sciences, mathematics and the social sciences. In- 
struction is more thorough. Homogeneous grouping 
has benefited other groups.” 

However, the lowa educator thinks that another step 
should be taken to help children of less than average 
ability. He says they are often ignored or forgotten, 
unless in their frustrations they become discipline prob- 
lems. Mr. Jewett makes an interesting point that is 
worthy of thought by those who have the education of 
children under their supervision. He says: 

“Slow learners are not a national loss. What they do 
learn sticks and they mostly—if given their chance— 
turn into solid citizens who work with their hands, 
buy homes on time, raise and educate families, and 
will make parts and put together space ships from the 
blueprints of the genius.” 

Undoubtedly the lives of many young people are 
blighted and their full usefulness is impaired by the 
realization they have failed to attain certain goals. We 
lay tremendous emphasis on leadership in this country, 
exhorting our young folks to strive mightily to attain 
high places. 

The fact is that this goading does little or no good 
where the individual lacks the spark or the talent to 
pull ahead of the crowd. We should do our best to 
recognize this type of mind early and, as Mr. Jewett 
suggests, set an educational course for him that will 
develop his limited potential as far as possible. 
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UR REPORTING of the activities of the Pitts. 
burgh board of public education, which held a 

meeting Tuesday, left much to be desired. 
Our report to our readers was a mere listing of ten 
resolutions, voted unanimously as a package. There 
was no discussion by board members, no 


School 
Board 
Secrecy 


questioning of any resolution, and in gen- 
eral the unanimity was that of a Russian 
election. 

The board can conduct its public meet- 
ings in this manner because everything has previously 
been cut and dried behind closed doors. The public 
and press are not welcome there. 

The apparent unanimity of all board members on 
all resolutions is arrived at in an interesting way. At 
the secret meeting a vote is taken. If a resolution is 
approved by a majority, the board's protocol demands 
that it will be supported unanimously at the public 
meeting. 

This has the effect of demonstrating to the public 
that the entire board is in agreement on everything 
the board does, which is not the fact. 

It is certainly a rather genteel manner of board 
behavior, an all-for-one, one-for-all attitude, with the 
public none the wiser. The public, in fact, has been 
misled. 

As we think about this system, we cannot help 
wondering what is so wonderful or terrible that goes 
on behind those closed doors that the board cannot 
bear having disclosed to the taxpayers. 


Do voices rise and tempers flare? Are embarrassing 
questions asked? Are there, Heaven forbid, admin- 
istrative errors discussed or unwise decisions repaired? 
What happens that the public and the press must 
never know? 

It seems to us that the board has confused itself with 
the board of directors of U.S. Steel or Alcoa or other 
corporations answerable only to stockholders. It is 
agreed that the general public has no right to sit in 
at such board meetings. 

I'he school board is a public body responsible to 
the public. It should make full and candid disclosure 


of its stewardship. It should discuss and explain why 
it is doing what it is doing, not merely certify a reso- 
lution with false togetherness. 

And, finally, we do not have the slightest doubt that 


the school board is doing a good job in overseeing the 
affairs of our public school system. 


Why then must they meet like a gang of burglars 
planning a bank job? It is a puzzlement.—From the 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph. 
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ARLY IN MARCH | had the op- 

portunity and privilege to testify 
in behalf of the American Federation 
of Teachers before the house sub-com- 
mittee on education in support of the 
Murray-Metcalf Federal Aid for Educa 
tion bill. The week previous represent- 
atives of the AFL-CIO also testified. 

Over 150 years ago Thomas Jefferson 
said: “Establishing the law for educat- 
ing the common people is the business 
of the state to effect.” Since that time 
one administration after another in 
Washington has shown extreme reluc 
tance in providing leadership to secure 
the enactment of legislation to provide 
Federal relief for our schools. 

How regrettable it was that President 
Eisenhower in his State of the Union 
message made no mention of education 
and in his budget presentation allocated 
no additional revenue for education. 

The enlarging school crisis, the pres- 
sure of civil and lay groups, and the 
vigorous campaign relentlessly pursued 
by the Americen Federation of Teachers 
and the AFL-CIO continues to keep 
this urgent need before the Congress 
and before the citizens of America. 


EARLY 40 YEARS AGO at the convention of the Amer 

wcan Federation of Teachers, in 1920, a resolution was 
passed to ask the Federal government to aid in financing 
education. There was a crisis developing at that time, when, 
following World War I, the nation experienced a growth 
in population and school enrollment. 

rhe first World War pointed up the need for schools to 
provide special training and resulted in the enactment of 
the Smith-Hughes vocational education and _ agricultural 
training act. This legislation had a tremendous impact upon 
improving educational opportunities throughout the nation. 

At a time when the average teachers salary was in the 
neighborhood of $1,000, the Smith-Hughes agricultural teach- 
ers were paid $2,800, with $1,400 coming from the Federal 
government. The effect was to advance teachers’ salaries 
generally so that during the twenty’s the teachers’ salaries 
more nearly approached a professional level than they have 
at any time since. 

During the depression of the thirty’s the demands for 
Federal Aid for Education were moved into the background 
in our efforts to feed unemployed and hungry men and 
women. The second World War again emphasized the need 
for an educated citizenry and a satisfactory physical fitness 
program. Again, the American Federation of Teachers, with 
the help of the AFL and the CIO, initiated vigorous cam- 
paigns in behalf of Federal Aid for Education 


N 1953 A GOLDEN opportunity presented itself in the 
tide land oil bill which would have provided that rev- 
enue from the tide land oil be used to finance education 
throughout the United States. In spite of a 2214 hour argu 
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President’s Page 


By Carl J. Megel 





ment by Sen. Morse, the oil interests 
were able to defeat this legislation even 
though the Supreme court had twice 
ruled that the revenue from these lands 
belonged to all the people 

Following continued demands in 1955 
the President called a White 
Education 


House 
Conference on Every at 
tempt wis made to see that this confer 
ence would indicate that Federal aid 
was unnecessary. However, because of 
the tremendous work done by the Ame? 
wan Federation of Teachers and by 
our many good friends in the AFL 
CIO the entire tone of the conference 
was changed so that the final opinion 
of the delegates supported not only 
Federal aid for school construction but 
also for teachers’ salaries 

With such an initiative we were hope 
ful that the 1956 session of Congress 
would pass an adequate Federal Aid for 
Education bill. Its failure to do so was 
shameful and politically tragic. The de 
feat not only again penalized America’s 
children but it also represented a dis 
graceful surrender to a minority of hard 
core reactionaries. 


EPRESENTATIVES of big business interests, the Na 

tional Chamber of Commerce, the National Association 
of Manufacturers and others, used the smokescreen that 
“Federal aid will bring Federal control.” These forces pro 
claimed their belief in good schools, they shed crocodile 
tears over the shortage of teachers and bemoaned the lack 
of classroom space. Then used every technique at their com 
mand to prevent a favorable vote on the issue. 

Now, again in Jan. 1959, at a time when nearly 214 mil 
lion boys and girls are still on double shift throughout the 
nation, Federal aid legislation is again before the Congress 

The Murray-Metcalf bill is the finest bill that has yet been 
introduced. This bill will provide $1114 billion in Federal 
aid for buildings and teachers’ salaries over the next four 
years. This money would be allocated as follows: $25.00 
per pupil in the year beginning July 1, 1959; $50.00 the year 
following; $75.00 the next year and $100.00 the next year 


HIS IS A REALISTIC program. It approaches the na 

tional] needs. It will help to raise the morale of teachers 
and improve teaching techniques. We will continue to do 
everything possible to secure the enactment of this legisla 
tion. 

But we will need your help! At the appropriate time we 
will request the officers of your Local to secure your coopera 
tion in writing letters to your congressmen and to your 
senators supporting this legislation. Time and time again 
our congressmen and senators tell us “those who support 
Federal Aid for Education fail to write to us,” while its 
opponents send in hordes of letters 
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* 
ON OUR COVER 


On our cover is Myron R. Davidson, head of the 
Cleveland Public School Ceramic Center in the A. B. 
Hart Junior High School, and member of the Cleveland 
Teachers Union, Local 279, since he began teaching. 

Davidson, at one time an industrial designer, has 
directed the department for 12 years during which time 
his work was shown in local and national exhibitions, 
including the Cleveland Teachers Show, the Butler Mu- 
seum Show, the Cleveland Museum Show, and the 
Syracuse National. 

He received both his Bachelors and Masters from 
Western Reserve University, and also studied at the 
Cleveland Institute of Art. 

Student is 7A, 13-year-old Thomas Kosky, at the 
potter’s wheel putting the finishing touches on one 
of a pair of bowls. 


Photo by Stephen A. Yuhas, Local 279 treasurer, 
and skilled amateur photographer, who becomes a 
member of the American Teacher magazine Cover 
Photographers Club, and receives $50 for contributing 
the picture (American Teacher magazine, Oct. 1958) 
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What’s Happening 
WITH RUSSIAN 
In Our Schools 


BY EDMUND ORDON, Ph.D. 


Executive Secretary-Treasurer of the 
American Association of Teachers of 
Slavic and East European Languages; As- 
sistant Professor in the Department of 
Slavic and Eastern Languages and Litera- 
ture, Wayne State University, and Mem- 
ber, Wayne State University Federation of 
Teachers, Local 1295. 





Dr. Ordon 
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MERICAN elementary and secondary school systems 

represent a variegated patchwork of strengths and 
weaknesses. One of their more glaring weaknesses, more 
and more citizens are coming to realize, is a linguistic 
insularity which deprecates a meaningful study of lan- 
guages other than American-English. Numerous factors 
explain this widespread insularity, but none of them 
justify it. 

Today other factors are contributing to a shift in atti- 
tude regarding the teaching of foreign languages in our 
schools. Sputnik and Lunik have vividly drawn attention 
to the study of Russian. The FLES (Foreign Languages 
in Elementary Schools) program ably initiated and con- 
ducted by the Modern Language Association of America 
has led to new foreign language programs in elementary 
schools in most of our states. 


Important public figures, scientists, scholars, industrial- 
ists and businessmen have been increasingly insistent about 
the value of early and prolonged study of one or more 
foreign languages.' This re-orientation obviously needs to 
be considered seriously for it brings with it both great 
promise and complicated problems. 


The American Association of Teachers of Slavic and 
East European Languages, (AATSEEL), has been con- 
cerned with these questions for some time, but only re- 
cently has the changing climate of opinion enabled it to 
make its voice heard above a whisper. This changing atti- 
tude still continues to reflect bewilderment, uncertainty 
and ignorance even on the highest levels. The title of the 
National Defense Education Act itself, for example, is one 
of the supremely ironic expressions in our legislative his- 
tory. For what it seems to imply is that our Federal legis- 
lators acknowledge the importance of improving the edu- 
cational process in a democratic society only if it is con- 
cerned primarily with national defense. 


HE AATSEEL, realizing that a complex situation was 

developing, established its Committee on Promoting 
the Study of Russian in High Schools during its annual 
meeting held in Madison, Wis., in September 1957. Pro- 
fessor Helen B. Yakobson, George Washington University, 
is the chairman, and Mrs. Kyra T. Bostroem, University 
of Connecticut, is the secretary of this committee. Other 
members of the committee were selected to represent the 
various regions of the country. This committee—about 
which more later—has been working diligently and has 
been in constant touch with the U.S. Office of Education, 
especially through Dr. Marjorie Johnston, foreign lan- 
guage specialist. 

Since then the question of Russian in American elemen- 
tary and secondary schools has been discussed at various 
regional and national conferences. The Conference on the 
Academically Talented Pupil in the American Secondary 
Schools in Jan. 1958, for example, thus urged the intro- 
duction of Russian into the American high school: 


“It is a matter of great national urgency that more 
Americans know Russian. It is therefore strongly recom- 
mended that as fast as possible, when proper conditions 
exist and adequate instruction can be made available, 
the study of Russian be introduced in the public high 
schools of this country. Such study when begun should 
be carried to a point of reasonable proficiency and suitabl: 


* Teachers and administrators can find many such statements 
in the “For Members Only” sections of the PMLA over the past 
few years Many comparable Statements concerning the study of 
Russian are contained in Helen B. Yakobson’s recent article, 
“The Study of Russian in American High Schools,” Modern 
Language Journal, XLII (Oct., 1958), 272-78 








opportunities provided therefore, espe- 
cially for the academically talented 


pupil.” 
MAY, 1958, the Modern Language 


Association of America sponsored 
a conference of 19 specialists (from 10 
states and the District of Columbia) 
on the teaching of the Russian lan- 
guage. The MLA has issued a report 
on this Conference: Teaching Russian 
in American Secondary Schools: A 
Conference Report (available for 25 
cents as FL Bulletin No. 59 from the 
Association, 6 Washington Square 
North, New York 3, N.Y.). Among 
the conclusions and recommendations 
of the report, the following may be of 
particular interest to teachers and ad- 
ministrators: 

“Programs in Russian should be 
initiated in the schools only when 1) 
Community support is assured for at 
least an experimental program, and 
2) Local school boards and admin- 
istrators are convinced that necessary 
preparations have been made. Neces- 
sary preparations include a) Recruit- 
ment of an adequate number of inter- 
ested teachers who have both skill in 
guiding students and the necessary 
language qualifications, b) Availabil- 
ity of appropriate material and care- 
fully planned syllabi, and c) Adequate 
provisions for appraisal.” 

As to the duration of Russian lan- 
guage courses, the report states: “A 
2-year course in Russian was regarded 
as too brief for satisfactory results. At 
the minimum, a 3-year high school 
course was advised, and a 4-year se- 
quence was felt desirable. Where pos- 
sible, a start should be made with 
Russian in the elementary schools.” 

Also in May, 1958, the University 
of Miami, the Slavic section of the 
South Atlantic Modern Language As- 
sociation, and the Dade County Board 
of Public Instruction sponsored The 
Southeastern Conference on the Teach- 
ing of Russian in the American sec- 
ondary schools. This conference dis- 
cussed the problem of introducing 
Russian into American schools on a 
national level, but it concentrated on 
the problem as a regional one. 


N OCTOBER, 1958, there was held, 
in Washington, D.C., the Confer- 
ence on Russian Studies in American 
Secondary Education. This confer- 
ence was jointly sponsored by the 
American Council of Learned Socie- 
ties, the National Association of Sec- 
ondary School Principals, and the Re- 
view of Russian Studies of the Joint 
Committee of Slavic Studies. The con- 
ference agreed unanimously that all 


American secondary school students 
should in social studies courses be pro- 
vided with information about non- 
western areas of the world, and espe- 
cially about the Soviet Union. It aiso 
agreed that American secondary 
schools should introduce the teaching 
of the Russian language wherever 
there is community support and qual- 
ified teachers are available. 


To round out this account of past 
conferences, it should be stated that 
the AATSEEL advanced several post- 
ulates and recommendations during its 
annual meeting in Dec., 1958, in 
New York. Among them, two are of 
prime importance. Its Committee on 
Promoting Russian in High Schools 
was transformed into a Committee on 
Promoting Slavic and East European 
Languages in High Schools. The offi- 
cers and members of this committee 
remain the same, though other mem- 
bers may be added. The change in the 
name and function of the Committee 
was dictated by several considerations. 


Though the great importance of 
Russian was still stressed, it was felt 
no less important to remember that the 
demands placed on this country re- 
quire successful communication with 
many larger and smaller countries 
throughout the world. It was also felt 
that the fruitful variety of elementary 
and secondary education should also 
be extended to the area of foreign 
languages. In this connection, readers 
of the American Teacher magazine 
will perhaps recall the words of John J. 
Santosuosso in a recent issue (Dec. 
1958, p. 9): 


“The question of which languages 
to teach is receiving much attention 
today. Yet it is strange that which 
languages should be a problem. This 
country is made up of so many differ- 
ent groups of people with different 
language backgrounds that it seems 
almost axiomatic that any given group 
in one community should be able to 
demand that its school boards furnish 
its young the language instruction de- 
sired to carry on the ethnic traditions.” 


It might not be amiss to point out 
that foreign languages, especially the 
press of these languages, sometimes 
turns out to be unexpectedly on the 
spot in this country. Just recently the 
New Yorker (Jan. 3, 1959) in “The 
Talk of the Town” section made this 
observation: “Interest in strange 
tongues, dormant in this city before 
Dec. 10, has been growing by Sprunge 
y salti (leaps and bounds) ever since. 
Il Progresso is so popular that in re- 
cent trips to newsstands we haven't 
found a single copy. We gaze with 
remorse for an otiose youth at Attavts 


and the Polish Nowy Swiat, neither 
of which we can read.” 


HE SECOND change worth noting 

has to do with the placement serv- 
ice of the AATSEEL. During 1958, 
this service, intended to bring people 
and jobs together was centralized in 
the office of the executive secretary- 
treasurer. It was found, in practice, 
that centralizing did not work out very 
well, since placement during the past 
year was usually a matter of some 
urgency and was generally settled lo- 
cally. Consequently the AATSEEL is 
planning now to work regionally 
through universities in which Slavic 
and East European studies are well 
developed. This practice should per- 
mit a better training and screening of 
prospective teachers. It will also en- 
able school administrators to deter- 
mine more easily whether the 15 or 18 
credits on an applicant’s transcript 
actually prove that he can do an ac- 
ceptable job. 


Two other matters need to be dis- 
cussed in this extremely general sur- 
vey of what seems to be a vast and 
growing problem. One is the question 
whether there are actually enough ele- 
mentary and secondary schools teach- 
ing, planning to teach, or hoping to 
teach Russian (and other newfangled 
yet old languages) to warrant the con- 
ferences and the planning already in- 
dicated. The answer to this question 
can not be given in terms of final, 
specific numbers as yet, but the grow- 
ing evidence is overwhelmingly posi- 
tive. As a matter of fact this question 
raises a host of problems. According 
to one early survey completed on 
Oct. 1, 1957, ten secondary schools 
in the United States were offering the 
Russian language in the 1957-58 aca- 
demic year.” 


A QUESTIONNAIRE letter recently 
sent by the writer to chief state 
school officers in 49 states and five 
territories reveals primarily that chief 
state school officers are relatively un- 
informed about what is going on in 
the schools of their states. So far as 
foreign language instruction is con- 
cerned, the paucity of information is 
not particularly surprising, since in 
only three states are there foreign lan- 
guage specialists or consultants attach- 
ed to the state office of public instruc- 
tion. Up to this writing replies to the 
Turn to Page 22 

*H. Wilmarth Mott, Ill, “The Teaching 

of the Russian Language in American Sec- 


ondary Schools—Autumn 1957,” Slavic and 
East European Journal, XV (1957), 290-93. 
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BARGAINING . . . For Professionals 


HE KEY WORDS in this discus- 

sion are professional and union. 
I would like to define these terms at 
the outset so that there will be no mis- 
understanding as to what I mean. 


The term professional, carries with 
it three levels of meaning: 1) It means 
somebody who is engaged in an occu- 
pation requiring advanced education, 
usually of university caliber; 2) The 
term, professional, implies an occupa- 
tion which requires a high order of 
individual skill and art, and 3) Pro- 
fessional suggests a standard of ethi- 
cal behavior in economic relationships 
that goes beyond the requirements 
normally prevailing in the market- 
place. 

The term union as commonly used 
means an organization representing 
employees in a particular unit, for the 
purpose of bargaining over wages and 
working conditions with the employer 
of these employees. The union repre- 
sents the employees as a group and it 
represents specific employees in spe- 
cific grievances. 

As the issue is typically formulated, 
unions and professionals are incom- 
patible because, it is said, collective 
bargaining forces the professional 
into a collective mold which corrodes 
his individuality and impairs his com- 
mitment to the higher ethical purposes 
of his profession. 


Professionals employed by public 
agencies encounter an additional ob- 
stacle; namely, that the public agency 
is sovereign and cannot appropriately 
share its sovereignty with a collective 
bargaining agency. 


HERE ARE TWO WAYS of ana- 

lyzing the issue of incompatibil- 
ity: 1) We can argue about it in 
abstract terms; and 2) we can test 
these propositions in the laboratory of 
experience. 

Specifically, is it true as a matter 
of fact, that professionals and unions 
are incompatible? Are there unions 
of professional people that have func- 


— 
*Professor of labor education, University 
of Wisconsin School for Workers, and 
member, Workers Education Local 189. 
This story, condensed from his address to 
the current school-year convention of the 
Wisconsin Federation of Teachers, is a 
worthy sequel to his article, Union Philos- 
ophy and the Professional, American 
Teacher magazine, Dec. 1957, which was 
cited by the International Labor Press As- 
sociation, 1958, as an outstanding achieve- 
ment in the field of labor journalism. 
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and Public 


Employees 


By JACK BARBASH* 





Mr. Barbash 


tioned effectively as unions and at the 
same time have permitted the profes- 
sional to maintain his professional 
standards? It is a clinical approach 
to the problem that I prefer, although 
later on I mean to deal with the gen- 
eral principles involved. 

In taking a look at the facts, | want 
to borrow a technique from the field 
of comparative anthropology. I want 
to go outside of teachers’ unionism to 
other fields. I think this kind of com- 
parative analysis helps us to see our 
own problems in broader relief be- 
cause personal and organization loyal- 
ties are not heavily involved. Let us, 
therefore, take a look at a few un- 
ions in occupations of undeniably pro- 
fessional content, to wit, movie actors 
and airline pilots. In both cases an 
extra dimension is added; namely, 
that these occupations are not only 


highly professionalized but extremely 
well paid. 


For my information on the movie 
actors I am relying on Walter Pid- 
geon, who at the time of writing, was 
the president of the Screen Actors 
Guild. Pidgeon has other claims to 
fame. He is, as all of us know, a 
distinguished actor in his own right. 


What brought about actors’ union- 
ism in the motion picture industry? 
Let Pidgeon tell the story: 


“It was common practice in the 
studios for actors to have to work 
late every Saturday night and often 
into the early hours of Sunday morn- 
ing—thus destroying the actor’s day 
of rest. When a legal holiday occurred 
in midweek the actor would often have 
to work the following Sunday to make 
up the holiday. 

“Meal periods came at the produc- 
er’s convenience, not necessarily to 
meet the human needs of the actor. 
There was seldom any 12-hour rest 
period in between calls; actors some- 
times working on a set as late as 2 or 
3 a.m. and then being ordered to re- 
port back at 8 a.m. the same day. 
Actors were not paid for overtime 
and there was no premium pay for 
work on Saturdays, Sundays and holi- 
days or for night work. In March of 
1933, the producers forced actors 
under contract to take a 50 percent 
pay cut and all free lance actors to 
take a 20 percent pay cut.” 

So what did the actors do? They 
formed a union—the Screen Actors 
Guild in July, 1933. In 1935 the Guild 
affiliated with the A.F.L. and thus 
made common cause with other crafts 
in the motion picture industry—the 
musicians, the designers, the carpen- 
ters, the electricians, each in their sep- 
arate organizations. 


In 1937 the Sereen Actors Guild 
signed their first contract with the mo- 
tion picture companies. The contract 
provided for recognition of the union 
and a union shop. In other words, 
according to this agreement between 
the motion picture companies and the 


7 








actors, no actor could be employed un- 


less he joined the Guild. 


The first contract also provided sub- 
stantial gains for the extra players and 
the low-salaried bit players. Minimum 
rates were set. Procedures were estab- 
lished for settlement of disputes by 
conciliation and arbitration. An actor 
was guaranteed a 12-hour rest period 
between calls. 

As the collective bargaining rela- 
tionship between the actors and the 
motion picture companies progressed 
additional provisions were negotiated. 
Minimum rates and standard working 
conditions for all classes of actors’ 
work were obtained; also fair com- 
pensation for overtime, Sunday and 
holiday work, premium pay for night 
work, pay for wardrobe fittings and 
tcsts and compensation for travel time. 


The union and the motion picture 
companies found that they had a 
mechanism with which to deal with 
new problems as they arose. The 
greatest problem was, of course, tele- 
vision, and the use of movies in tele- 
vision programs. Before the Screen 
Actors Guild came into being per- 
formers had in effect negotiated away 
their television rights in their personal 
contracts, 

In 1948, the Guild was able to gain 
a provision to give the movie actor 
some permanent equity in the uses of 
the film for purposes other than show- 
ing in the motion picture theater. It 
negotiated a stop-gap clause. The 
clause provides that theatrical movies 
made since August, 1948, can be sold 
to television only if the company first 
negotiates with the Guild for extra 
compensation to the actor for such a 
showing. 

More currently the Guild has nego- 
tiated with the companies provisions 
which give the movie actor additional 
compensation for re-runs of television 
entertainment films. In three years the 
Guild has distributed something like 
$2 million to its members in these 
residual payments. 

The Guild has also undertaken to 
protect its members’ interests similarly 
in the filming of television commer- 
cials. Mr. Pidgeon observes: “The 
screen actors know what their unions 
mean to them. We are pretty proud 
of the progress that we have made 
since 1933 when our union was 
formed.” 


f OW LET’S DISCUSS another un- 

ion of professional workers. The 
airline pilots negotiated their first 
agreement in 1939 with the commer- 
cial aviation industry. There are sev- 
eral pieces of legislation which obli- 


gate the commercial carriers to recog- 
nize and bargain in good faith with 
the pilots. 

The union has operated in three 
major fields: In establishing minimum 
rates, wages, hours and working con- 
ditions; in providing a minimum of 
income security for the pilot, and in 
developing safety standards. The nego- 
tiated wage formula for the pilots con- 
tains four ingredients: base pay, mile- 
age, hours, and gross weight of the 
aircraft. 

In 1946, first pilots received an 
average of $8,200 per year; co-pilots, 
an average of $3,400 per year. By 
1955, the average earning of a first 
pilot was $15,350 and for a co-pilot 
$9,000. This average income does not 
include fringe benefits such as paid 
vacations, sick leave, meal allowances, 
lay-over pay, stand-by pay, and so 
forth; which are now standard fea- 
tures of almost all commercial avia- 
tion agreements. 


HE GREATEST hazard that con- 

fronts a pilot is license suspension 
or revocation. Without a license the 
pilot has lost the opportunity to pur- 
sue the occupation in which he has 
been so exhaustively trained for his 
livelihood. The union has understand- 
ably therefore devoted much effort to 
protect the pilot’s interests in this 
matter. 

The pilot must, of course, be at a 
high point of physical health. Other- 
wise he will be grounded. The union 
undertakes to represent the pilot who 
is faced with license suspension or 
revocation for reasons of health or for 
other reasons. 

To deal with the contingency of 
short term suspension the union has 
developed an insurance program. De- 
pending on which insurance program 
he elects he may receive from $250 a 
month to $500 a month for as much 
as a year after his sick leave pay has 
expired. 

Since safety is an overriding factor 
in airline operations the pilots’ union 
has a comprehensive, well-organized 
safety program in which it cooperates 
with all segments of the industry— 
carriers, government agencies and 
equipment manufacturers. 

Unless you are contemplating be- 
coming an airline pilot, these details 
will have no practical importance. I 
mention them, however, for one par- 
ticular reason: to demonstrate the de- 
gree of detail which enters into the 
collective bargaining agreement, even 
an agreement involving professional 
employees. 

Earlier | said the professional who 
is employed by a public agency en- 


counters an additional argument 
against joining a union not faced by 
the privately employed professional. 
And it is the belief held by some 
public administrators that a public 
agency cannot properly enter into a 
contract with a union because such 
contractual relationships would impair 
the sovereignty of the agency in deal- 
ing with its own employees on its 
own terms. 


Here, again, | don’t want to argue 
theory. I'd like to let the facts speak 
for themselves, while again taking the 
facts away from the area of teacher- 
school board relationships, to explore 
the collective bargaining relationship 
between the city of Philadelphia and 
the municipal employees. The city has 
been bargaining with the local of the 
American Federation of State, County 
and Municipal Employees since 1944. 
features of the present 
agreement: 1) A checkoff of union dues; 
2) recognition of the union as sole and 
exclusive bargaining agent; 3) thirteen paid 
holidays; 4) two weeks of vacation after 
one year and three weeks after 10 years; 
5) a $2,500 insurance policy with a $5,000 
payment in case of accidental death; and 
6) a health and welfare program financed 
jointly by the city and by a contribution 
of $90 from each employee. 


Here are some 


Ihe union has used this contribution to 
build up a medical service plan in Phila- 
delphia which includes hospitalization and 
surgery and maternity care 


Have these union gains been achieved 
over the prostrate bodies of the city ad 
ministrators? Mayor Richardson Dilworth 
of Philadelphia, said: “We have been able 
to accomplish all of these things in an 
atmosphere in which the paramount in- 
terest of the public and the need for effi- 


cient, good government has at all times 
been recognized and respected on both 
sides. In short, we in Philadelphia have 


found that collective bargaining can and 
does work in the public service.” 


Foster V. Roser, personnel director of the 
city, said: “We have found an organization 
of strong and responsible leadership, an 
excellent medium of communication and 
interpretation from management to em- 
ployee as well as vice versa, and a con- 
tinual source of strong support and sym- 
pathy for our program of ever better gov- 
ernment. 


OREOVER, I know that I can produce 
many collective bargaining situations 
from teachers union sources which will 
also demonstrate the point that I am 
anxious to get across in this discussion. | 
have not, as I have said, selected teachers 
union examples because I wanted to place 
the issues in sharper focus and therefore 
I selected examples from outside the edu- 
cational world. What do these case situa- 
tions show? 

First, it seems to me that they demon- 
strate that professionalism can be com- 
patible with unionism. 

Two, 1 think it is also possible to draw 
the conclusion that unionism can be com- 
patible with public employment. Just as 
the public agency enters into a contac 
to deliver tons of coal, reams of paper, 
grosses of paper clips, and hundreds of 
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Are High Schools 


A Social Studies Teacher 


Becoming Junior 


Country Clubs? 


N THE FACE of mounting public 
criticism, educators grasp at straws 

in an effort to prove that they are 
“meeting the needs” in the latest crises 
facing public education. 

The newest panacea being ad- 
vanced in California by leaders of non- 
union teacher groups and by some 
boards of education is the increased 
school day and the increased school 
year. 

Current thinking in these quarters 
holds that by extending the time we 
hold young people in school, we will 
solve both educational and financial 
ills. 

This attitude is typical of the patch- 
work approach to the solution of the 
problems. The tremendous growth in 
our post-war school population and 
financial educational commitments, 
(the more than 200 million dollar 
school budget in the Los Angeles city 
school districts is in excess of both 
the city and county budgets) has re- 
sulted in a bureaucratic rather than 
academic approach to needed changes. 

Therefore, as long as educational 
policy is in the hands of those whose 
contact with school is purely admin- 
istrative, we will not attack the root 
of our problems. 


VE SUCH PROBLEM is the lack 

of a clear definition of the pur- 
pose and function of our public 
schools. Ostensibly, we erect million 
dollar school plants for the purpose 
of educating our youth. To the best 
of our ability we teachers are trying 
to do just that, but sometimes we 
wonder whether our efforts aren't 
superfluous. 

For many students, the bright as 
well as the slow, learning has become 
secondary to the multitude of distrac- 
tions that constitutes the school day. 
It is truly difficult for an adolescent 
to be challenged by academic interests 
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in the social atmosphere of a junior 
country club. 

Not only do these constant teaching 
interruptions, caused by superimposed 
extra-curricular activities, intrude on 
the school day, but they are the cause 
of consternation and _ frustration 
among our young people, whose time, 
interest, and values are divided be- 
tween education and entertainment. 

If administrators or members of 
boards of education would examine 
their own daily or weekly school bulle- 
tins they would discover a deep reser- 
voir of teaching time that is trickling 
away in activities that are only re- 
motely concerned with education. 

Three chief time wasters ingrained 
in our school system, and ennobled 
under the diety of public relations are 


Pleads For More Time 


To Educate 


the drives, assemblies, and inter-scho- 
lastic athletics. 

Drives are justified under the con- 
tention that they develop school and 
civic responsibilities. Classroom teach- 
ers, whose time and energies are di- 
verted from their primary function, 
to teach, find it hard to accept such 
a tenuous justification. 

Under the deluge of a multitude of 
drives such as: cookies (for a football 
scoreboard or other such educational 
objectives), paper and rags (for a 
faculty tea set or a painting of a civic 
dignitary. deceased), high school 
annual. clean campus. Community 
Chest, Red Cross, March of Dimes, 
other assorted charities, P-T.A. mem- 
bership, ad infinitum, the value and 
purpose become lost in the mechanics. 

Each drive represents man hours 
spent by teachers organizing it in the 
classroom, and man hours keeping 
records. And then, to climax any 
drive, there is the usual award assem- 
bly to those students who sold the 
most cookies or the most P.-T.A. mem- 
berships. 


HE GREATEST incentive for stu- 

dents to participate in a drive is 
the well advertised fact that the assem- 
bly will be held during school hours, 
which means getting out of classes for 
the student, and another disruption of 
the teaching schedule. 

The construction of new auditori- 
ums, scheduling of multiple assem- 
blies is justified on the grounds that 
it offers young people an opportunity 
to demonstrate their talents before an 
audience of their peers. 

There is great value in such oppor- 
tunities. Unfortunately, too few in a 
student body actively participate, and 
too many are cheated out of learning 
time by the encroachment of this type 
of activity on the teaching program. 
In addition, many assemblies are hard 
to justify on any grounds. 

Depending upon the imagination 
and zeal of a principal or an assembly 
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coordinator, a school might have such 
activities as welcome assemblies, ath- 
letic pep rallies, talent exchange assem- 
blies, patriotic assemblies, sweater as- 
semblies, installation assemblies, girls’ 
league assemblies, boys’ league assem- 
blies, reward and award assemblies, 


and many more too numerous to 
mention. 
Into these assemblies go many 


teacher-student hours of preparation, 
decoration, and rehearsal, mostly at 
the expense of class time. Prior to 
and during each assembly, long lists 
of students to be dismissed from class 
are circulated to teachers. In addition, 
the time for an assembly is taken at 
the expense of regular class periods 
which are either shortened or com- 
pletely eliminated. 


NALLY, we have the encroach- 

ment of athletics on the classroom 
program. Inter-scholastic athletics is 
almost sacrosanct in the American 
high school. Large athletic fields and 
gymnasiums dominate many high 
school plants. At times, it seems to 
the classroom teacher, the academic 
program is only a mere adjunct to the 
primary function of the school, the 
sports program. 


Much is said about the character 
building and competitive citizenship 
that is developed on the athletic fields. 
This may be true, but the number of 
young persons directly involved is 
completely out of proportion to the 
time and emphasis. 

Any high school teacher with a last 
period class will testify to the almost 
total disruption of a teaching program 
caused by early dismissals to after- 
noon football games, track meets, 
baseball games, or to any of the paid 
athletic attractions sponsored by the 
school. Many students cynically refer 
to their support of the team as a means 
of buying their way out of class. 

Most teachers are completely dis- 
gusted with the situation and most 
students are completely indifferent to 
these activities carried on purportedly 
in their interests. Even justification 
on the grounds that this is what the 
public wants, is refuted by the con- 
stant clamor for more basic education. 

A final argument in defense of such 
programs is that the American boy 
or girl has no peer in the area of 
social adjustment. Our schools may 
not compare with their European 
counterparts in academic achievement 
but we don’t produce scholarly 
drudges in America, it is said. 

If this statement is valid, then how 
can we explain the high incidence of 
divorce in our country; our overpop- 
ulated mental institutions, the national 


preoccupation with tranquilizers and 
pep-up pills, teen-age gangs, or the 
national attitude of racial prejudice 
found in northern as well as southern 
cities. It seems obvious, that we are 
neither producing scholars or skilled 
craftsmen, nor are our schools turning 
out morally or socially adjusted citi- 
zens. 


FUNDAMENTAL changes are to 
be made in our educational pro- 
gram we need, first, to decide what 
the school buildings we erect are for. 
If education is to be taken seriously, 
and if our teachers are expected to 
educate, then we must divorce from 
our regular school day all activities 
that are not classroom activities. 
There is value in a full program of 
assemblies, drives, clubs, and athletics. 


These, however, must be truly extra- 
curricular, and must be carried on 
after regular school hours as separate 
programs on an entirely different 
budget, with special remuneration to 
the skilled, certificated people who are 
willing to direct them. 

There is considerable pressure in 
California for an extended school year 
with no extra pay for teachers. The 
policy makers in our schools can ac- 
cede to this meaningless gesture to- 
wards school improvement, for the 
sake of public opinion, or they can 
face up to the problem with courage 
and honesty. 

Teachers can do the job within 
present schedules, if only the atmos- 
phere of our schools could reflect the 
serious nature of our purpose, which 
is, to educate. 





Pittsburgh 


Locals Vote Merger 


es of the Pittsburgh Fed- 
4 eration of Teachers, Local 400, 
and the Pittsburgh Vocational and In- 
dustrial Arts Teachers, Local 885, have 
voted overwhelmingly that the two 
Locals shall merge. 

Robert C. Helmbold and Newton W. 
Simons, Local 400 and Local 885 pres- 
idents, said the decision climaxes a 





Simons 


Mr. Helmbold Mr. 


move which started quietly two years 
ago and that less than two per cent of 
the members voted in opposition. 

Both presidents added that merger 
was spurred by the fact that while 
harmonious, cooperative relationship 
has prevailed between the Locals for 
many years, the constant need for con- 
sultation between officers and Execu- 
tive Boards on programs, policies and 
procedures slowed down the work of 
both, 

Some of the reasons given in the 
Pittsburgh Teacher which published 


the pros and cons of the move liberally 
included : 

1) Conservation of effort by having 
one set of officers and committees in- 
stead of two. 

2) Gaining of time and efficiency by 
eliminating the need for constant con- 
ferences in preparing any program or 
activity. 

3) Added prestige that comes with 
larger membership. 

4) Saving on reports and delegates 
expenses. 

5) AFL-CIO labor leaders as well 
as those of the national and state teach- 
ers Federations approved the step. 


HE TWO LOCAL presidents en- 

couraged discussions and a joint 
committee was set up last fall to con- 
sider the matter more pointedly. The 
committee recommended the member- 
ship vote. 

Helmbold and Simons said that 
under the plans proposed by the com- 
mittee, the next move was for the joint 
Executive Boards to prepare a consti- 
tution and a step by step program for 
effecting the merger. 

These are to be submitted to the 
membership for ratification, and it is 
hoped to link the final step this school 
year with the bi-centennial which 
Pittsburgh is celebrating. 

It is also anticipated that the merged 
Locals will then be able to start a vig- 
orous membership invitation this fall 
as the initial step in a successful and 
influential future. 
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The Four-Diploma 


Plan 


In Indianapolis 


N ATMOSPHERE permeated with 
scholarship is filtering through 
the Indianapolis public high schools. 
Enrollments in academic subjects are 
up. Class loads of brighter students 
are- heavier. Teachers are more en- 


thusiastic. And parents are showing 
greater interest than ever before in 


the education of their teen-agers. 


It began on the night of March 25, 
1958 when the Indianapolis board of 
school commissioners officially adopt- 
ed the Differentiated Diploma Pro- 
gram or, as the newspapers called it, 
The Four-Diploma Plan. Of course 
the board had been studying the plan 
for several weeks but the formal adop- 
tion set the wheels turning. 


The first step was to brief all prin- 
cipals, teachers, parents and students. 
More than a hundred meetings all over 
the city were set up to explain the pro- 
gram carefully. Within a matter of 
days, everyone concerned learned that 
the old practice of giving every young- 
ster the same high school diploma no 
matter what he had studied or how 
well or poorly he had done would be 
scrapped. 


| gueteaage beginning with the young- 
sters who entered the ninth grade 
last September, four courses of study 
leading to four different diplomas 
would be offered. And, they learned, 
the diplomas would be labeled as to 
the type of course followed. Nearly 
3,400 8A’s had these paths to choose 


from: 


Academic: A rigorous college pre- 
paratory course requiring four years 
of English, a year of biology, a year 
of either physics or chemistry, a year 
each of algebra and geometry, a year 
each of U.S. and world history, two 
years of the same foreign language 
and a semester each of American gov- 
ernment and economics. 


Fine and Practical Arts: A course 
designed for students who major in 
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homemaking, music, arts, industrial 
arts or business. The requirements are 
the same as for the Academic Diploma 
except that the foreign language re- 
quirement is waived. 


Vocational: A complete vocational 
program for students interested in 
printing, electronics, auto repairing or 
some other trade. Requirements are 
the same as for the Fine and Practical 
Arts Diploma except that only three 
years of English are required. 


General: A course that meets the 
state requirements in all respects and 
exceeds it in science by requiring two 
years. 


Students in the academic, fine and 
practical arts and vocational pro- 
grams must maintain a C-plus average 





to get any of those three diplomas. ‘If 
they fail to maintain it, they get the 
General Diploma. 

Additional high school counsellors 
were hired to work with seventh and 
eighth graders in planning their high 
school program, and fully-informed 
parents began to do some counselling 
of their own. 


| besa CLASSES opened last Sep- 
tember, 37.8 per cent of the new 
9B’s elected the academic program; 
28.6 chose the general program; 25.7 
chose the fine and practical arts pro- 
gram, and 7.9 per cent chose the vo- 
cational program. Only two of the 
eight high schools are equipped to 
offer the vocational program. Stu- 
dents from the other six schools who 
want that program may transfer to 
one of those two. 

It was obvious from the beginning 
(and it was planned that way) that 
high school was going to be tougher 
for most students. With nearly three- 
fourths of the students in the three 
tough courses, academic standards 
were bound to rise. 

To broaden the base, definite home- 
work standards were established be- 
ginning, on an informal basis, in the 
first grade with gradual increases until 
the fifth grade when each child is to 
have at least five hours homework 
each week. By the eighth grade, at 
least ten hours each week is required. 
And in high school, ten to 15 hours 
each week are required with the 
brighter students getting 15 to 20 or 
more. 

Elective courses were cut down to 
two in the academic and fine and 
practical arts programs and seven in 
the vocational program. This largely 
eliminated the “cafeteria style” selec- 
tion of courses wherein a student can 
get his requirements out of the way 
early in his high school career then 
glide on to graduation by electing the 
easier courses. 

English courses are strong in com- 
position, grammar and literature. Ad- 
ditional inglish teachers were hired 





so that the maximum English class 
size would be no more than 20 or 22. 
One theme a week is required of the 
students. 


UT AT LEAST one thing was made 
easier for the students. Because 
of the clearly outlined routes, it’s easy 
for both students and parents to see 
what lies ahead in each program and 


& 
Teachers’ View 


“Although the Four-Diploma Plan is 
still in its infancy, there are some defi- 
nite patterns the teachers feel it will 
establish. Already, there is evidence 
of increased effort in students working 
at their maximum abilities. 

“We feel the plan will tend to chan- 
nel students into their proper groups 
according to their abilities. The di- 
versified program offers each student 
a chance to obtain a diploma, regard- 
less of ability, provided he is willing 
to work. It will also encourage the 
superior and ambitious student to 
work harder for additional recogni- 
tion. 

“Upon graduation, it will enable an 
employer to determine the academic 
qualifications of the former student by 
the type of diploma held. A graduate 
of any of the four plans will be better 
prepared because he has received a 
‘concentrated’ program in keeping 
with his abilities, interests, and 
achievements. Parents can also be- 
come aware of limitations of their 
children early in their high school 
careers and help them to make neces- 
sary adjustments. 

“Evidence of a greater interest by 
parents in their children’s school pro- 
gram has already become noticeable. 
We feel that a great deal can be gained 
from the new Four-Diploma Plan and 
certainly nothing has been lost.”——Ed 
Andrews, president of the /ndianapolis 
Classroom Teachers Association, Lo- 


cal 58], 


which is best for the student accord- 


ing to his own interests, aptitudes, 
and abilities. 

The three diplomas requiring an 
honor point average put a real prem- 
ium on ability. Regardless of which 
of the three a student receives, he'll 
know that it represents outstanding 
work on his part. And his future em- 
ployer or university will know, too. 

All four courses will keep students 
eligible for most state college en- 
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trances, but those not enrolling in the 
academic course may need to take ad- 
ditional studies to meet certain re- 
quirements. 

By the time school opened last fall, 
a guidance manual outlining the pro- 
gram in detail was written and print- 
ed. Students, parents and teachers re- 
ceived copies. 

The new program has been in actual 
operation only one complete semester. 
It’s far too early to have many statis- 
tics down on paper. But enrollments 
in science, mathematics, foreign lan- 
guage and world history are signifi- 
cantly higher than last year. 

Whereas 32 credits have been re- 
quired for graduation in the past, 
some students are planning programs 
which will lead to between 40 and 50 
credits. Interest in summer school, 
even early in the year, is evident. 
High school principals report that the 
interest of parents in children’s educa- 
tion has sharply increased. 


NDICATIONS of possible side ef- 
fects are being carefully watched. 
Will the drop-out rate be affected? 
Will many elective courses disappear 
through sheer lack of student time to 
take them? Will overall achievement 
increase or decrease? Will parents, 
knowing what’s ahead in high school, 
maintain a closer watch on their chil- 
elementary 


dren’s achievement in 


school? 

Some of the answers may not be 
known for years. We think we can 
predict some of them already. So far, 
the picture is definitely encouraging. 

The program has one big aim that 
overshadows all others. We hope that 
it will challenge a greater number of 
students to achieve at greater heights. 
If it succeeds in this one respect, and 
the trend is in that direction, then we 
will have seen a dream of many years 
become a happy reality. 








‘Yellow Dog’ 
Contract Ruled Out 
In Pawtucket 


TIE VALUE of a clause spelling 
out grievance procedures includ- 
ing arbitration in teacher union-school 
board contracts was demonstrated in 
Pawtucket, R.1., when an arbitrator 
ruled after hearing 
the case that two 
teachers must be 
given high school 
positions. 

The ruling was 
made by Father 
Hubert C. Calla- 
ghan, S.J., of Holy 
Cross College, the 
arbitrator in a 5- 
months-old dis- 
pute between the 
Pawtucket Teach- 
ers Alliance, Local 930, and the city’s 
school committee. 

The case began last September 
when the two, Miss Mary K. Cullen 
and John J. Holleran, and one other, 
Miss Mary E. Kelley, refused to sign 
“yellow dog” contracts to obtain high 
school teaching assignments to which 
they were entitled. 


Mr. Kelley 


All were in line for junior or senior 
high school positions, but were denied 
them when they refused to sign waiv- 
ers allowing them to be transferred 
back to the elementary grades should 


Edmund J. Farrell, then superinten- 
dent, want to do so. 

Miss Kelley withdrew from the case 
when given a secondary school assign- 
ment. The Alliance invoked the clause 
requiring arbitration in the case of 
Miss Cullen and Holleran. 


OTH SIDES agreed to abide by 

Father Callaghan’s decision. He 
ruled that the two teachers were en- 
titled to the high school assignments 
in 30 days, and Peter J. Barry, school 
committee chairman, said the decision 
could be complied with without over- 
staffing. 

John N. Converse, Local 930's pub- 
lic relations chairman, said it is hoped 
that the decision “marks the end of 
‘yellow dog’ contracts in Pawtucket.” 

Meanwhile the Alliance, led by Jo- 
seph P. Kelley, its president, and 
others was negotiating for a substan- 
tial salary increase, with the school 
committee offering a $400 raise in 
starting pay to attract new teachers 
but only $200 at the top. 

The Alliance’s labor support was 
solidified when Paul M. Dargie, its 
secretary, was elected recording secre- 
tary of the Pawtucket Central Labor 
Union. 
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Union ‘lea eher La 


ARL F. GRITTNER, member of 
the St. Paul Federation of Teach- 
ers, Local 28, who served as secretary of 
city’s Federation of 
Men Teachers for 
a time prior to its 
merger, is now a 
member of the 
Minnesota senate 
after several terms 
in the house of 
representatives. 
Grittner was a 
delegate to the 
American Federa- 
tion of Teachers 
convention in Chi- 
cago, 1954, and 
Fort Wayne, 1955. 
He is a member of the Minnesota In- 
terim Commission on Higher Education, 
and of the senate’s education committee. 
He has been a social studies and 
English teacher in St. Paul’s Cleveland 
Junior High School since 1948, and 
was elected to the state senate last fall. 


Mr. Grittner 
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HE CLAIM of many superinten- 

dents in Illinois that an increase in 
the school year would mean an increase 
in state aid has been refuted in a mem- 
orandum sent to officers of Illinois Lo- 
cals by Paul D. Ward, A.F. of T. secre 
tary. 

Ward also pointed out that if the 
school year is longer than the minimum 
requirement of 185 days, usually the 
total state aid drops because the average 
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daily attendance on which it is based 
is cut by increased absenteeism. 

He pointed out that the average 
teacher spends an estimated five days 
a year on matters not related to teach- 
ing, and said added clerical help would 
do much to add educational time to a 
student's life. 


Se 


INETY-NINE A.F. of T. Locals 

were shown by their per capita to 
have attained their membership quotas 
at press time, and three new Locals had 
been chartered. 

The new Locals are the Methuen 
(Mass.) Federation of Teachers, Local 
1332; the Colorado College and Umi 
versity Faculties, Local 1333 with juris- 
diction over Colorado colleges except 
local junior colleges, and the St. Peter 
(Minn.) Federation of Teachers, Local 
1334. 

Locals over the top not previously 
reported included: Connecticut: Berlin, 
Local 1233. Illinois: Venice, Local 965. 
Massachusetts: Lynn, Local 237. Mich 
igan: Wayne State University, Local 
1295. Minnesota: West St. Paul, Locai 
1148. Wisconsin: Kenosha, Local 557. 


Se 


FTER repeated requests made over 
the last year and a half by the 
Contra Costa Federation of Teachers, 
Local 866, the Richmond, Calif., school 
system has adopted a pre-paid medical 
health program for its teachers 
Ihe program was made possible by 
an enabling law enacted by the 1957 
state legislature and supported by the 
California State Federation of Teachers. 


It was first requested by Kenneth 
Fitzgibbons, past A..F. of T. vice-presi 
dent while Local 866 president, and 
followed up by Raphael Gallo and 
Fred Long, who were successively salary 
committee chairmen. Teachers were to 
choose between the Kaiser Foundation 
and Blue Cross plans. 
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HE MASSACHUSETTS Federation 

of Teachers backed a bill in the 
legislature to provide payment of $100 
each to practicing teachers who accept 
state teachers college trainees for eight 
weeks in their classrooms. 

Teachers union spokesmen support 
ing the bill at a recent education com 
mittee hearing included John Jellison 
ol Salem; A.F. of T. Vice-President Rose 
Claffey of Lynn, and Sally Parker of 
Boston, national field representative. 

The supporters of the bill pointed 
out that teachers must spend many 
hours with the trainees in addition to 
their regular duties, and that the pro 
posed compensation is a minimum to 
which the tutor is entitled. 

The Massachusetts Federation is also 
supporting a bill for a $4,500 teachers 
pay minimum in the state. It is spon 
sored by the AFL-CIO State Labor 
Council. 


Se 


Hk ADAMS Township (O.) Fedevra 
tion of Teachers, Local 1199, of 
which Howard E. Tittle is currently 
president, publishes a list of benefits 
secured for teachers 
in its jurisdiction 
in its bulletin, The 
Blazer, as follows: 
One hundred 
and twenty days 
sick leave with 
board review for 
teachers out 
90 days, freedom to 
join the organiza 
tion of choice, con 
tracts to be given 
out April |, board 
es permission to send 
Mr. Tittle five delegates to the 
Ohio State Federation of Teachers con 
vention, and open personnel files 


x 


OCALS of the American Federation 
L of Teachers in Wisconsin are in 


creasingly securing better salaries 


ove! 


Ihe Superior Federation of Teachers, 
Local 202, negotiated a $300 across the 
board raise to begin next Sept. 1. This 
will make the Bachelors lane $4.100 to 
$5,900 in 12 years, and the Masters 
$4,500 to $6,300 in the same length of 
time. 

After numerous 
board, the Eau 


with its 
Federation of 


meetings 
Claire 
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Teachers, Local 696, came out with a 
$125 increase at the minimum and $175 
at the maximum for Bachelors and $175 
to $275 similarly for Masters. 

Meanwhile, the Milwaukee Vocation- 
al Teachers Association, Local 212, is 
working under a schedule $250 higher 
since January. The Bachelors is $4,250 
to $6,750 in 11 steps and the Masters 
$4,500 to $7,250 in the same time. This 
was supplemented by a sick leave policy 
of 15 days cumulative to 90 days. 

The West-Milwaukee-West Allis Fed- 
eration of Teachers, Local 1067, won a 
nearly $500 across the board raise for 
next year. Bachelors will start at $4,400 
and go to $6,900, and Masters at $4,700 
reaching $7,400. 


> 


ie new A.F. of T. sponsored Ten- 
Twenty Plan of accident and sick- 
ness insurance for members announced 
in the March, 1959, American Teacher 
is arousing widespread interest of Lo 
cals and members. 

\ brochure completely explaining 
the plan with application attached was 
to be distributed about April 1. In- 
quiries should be addressed to Albert 
4. Wohlers, A.F. of T. Ten-Twenty 
Plan, 223 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago, 
Illinois. 


> 


RS. PAULINE E. BURTON, mem- 

ber of the Toledo Federation of 
Teachers, Local 250, was the classical 
consultant for the Tolede Flower Show 
last month, the theme and features of 
which were Roman Gardens. 

Members of Mrs. Burton's class of 
high school Latin students were in Ro- 
man costumes at the show Saturday and 
Sunday afternoons and evenings. Floral 
designs included Roman chariots, foun- 
tains, and so on. 


SX 


ie AMESBURY (Mass.) Classroom 
Teachers 


Local 1033, 
recently pledged $550 from a_ scholar- 
ship fund to help put the city’s Merri- 
mac Hat Corp., employing 600 workers, 


back in business with a reorganization. 


Se 


ARL A. BENSON, retiring president 

of the Toledo Federation of Teach- 
ers, Local 250, and succeeded by Wil- 
liam Hawk, is not a member of the 
Local's Executive Council by self-choice 
for the first time in 25 years. 


Association, 


Dorothy Matheny recently paid trib- 
ute to Benson, known to A.F. of T. 
members throughout the country, say- 


14 


New and re-elected officers of the California State Federation of Teachers: 
Seated from left, Maurice Englander of San Francisco, second vice-president; Lou 
Eilerman of Long Beach, president, succeeding Ben Rust of Richmond; Ruth 
Conrod also of Long Beach, secretary, and Paul McGinnis of El Centro, treasurer. 
Standing, Don Henry of Berkeley. executive secretary; Hank Zivetz of Los Angeles, 
first vice-president, and Floyd Lyle of San Francisco, editor. 





ing he plans to rest for a while, get 
acquainted with his family, and vaca- 
tion from constant ‘phone calls and 
afternoon and evening meetings. 


Se 


HE WISCONSIN 

Teachers is offering five scholar- 
ships of $55 each to the A.F. of T. sum- 
mer workshop in the School for Work- 
ers, University of Wisconsin, July 19 to 
24. Members of Locals may apply to 
John Dulka, W.F.T. treasurer, Milwau- 
kee. 


Federation of 


AS 


FFORTS of the Salem (Mass.) 
Teachers Union, Local 1258, led 
by Robert E. Bertram, its president, and 
Miss Mary Callahan, salary committee 
chairman, have been rewarded by sub- 
stantial pay raises effective Sept. 1 for 
the teachers of the city. 
The new Bachelors lane is $4,100 to 


$6,000 in 11 steps, an increase of $500 
for beginners and $750 at the top. 
Masters received a $500 to $850 ad 
vance, making their starting pay $4,300 
and their maximum $6,300. 

Supt. Peter F. Carbone said, however, 
that teachers will be required to obtain 
four credit hours every three years in 
order to maintain their position on 
the schedule. 


BZ 


HE CHICAGO Labor Editors 

Round Table, comprised of the edi- 
tors of more than 30 AFL-CIO inter- 
national, national, state and local pub- 
lications in the city, (American Teacher, 
Jan. 1959) has increased its luncheon 
meetings from once in two months to 
monthly. 

Attendance at the Round Table, 
founded by Marie L. Caylor, editor of 
the American Teacher publications, has 
doubled since January. The editors 
meet to exchange views, ideas and news 
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as well as to trade information as to the 
various technical aspects of their jobs. 


Se 


RS. NORAH WALLS, a member 

of the Pontiac (Mich.) Federation 
of Teachers, Local 417, is the writer 
of a new book of poetry, Looking Back, 
published by Ex- 
position Press, New 
York City. 

Edward Uhlan, 
her publisher, de- 
clared: ‘“‘Her poems 
show a_ sensitive 
awareness of the 
wonders and beau- 
ty of the seasons 
and of God's crea- 
tures. 

“Her Special 
Days add new 
meaning to our 
holidays. In Recol- 
lections, she brings to life a kaleidoscope 
of events and memories in such poems 
as The Grapevine Swing, Picking 
Beans, Scenes of Yester-Year, and My 
Deepest Need.” 


Mrs. Walls 


Mrs. Walls’ verse has appeared in 
newspapers and in such anthologies as 
Poetic Voice of America, Voice of Free- 
dom, Paebar Anthology, Book of Mod- 
ern Poetry and My Favorite Poems. 


Commented Mrs. Dorris A. Smail, Local 
417 president: “We are proud of her.” 


Se 


HE UNIVERSITY of 
Miiwaukee Federation of Teachers, 
Local 79, sent a letter to Gov. Gaylord 
Nelson asking that all members of the 
board of regents of Wisconsin State 
College, Superior, except one, resign be- 
cause of their role in the firing of Dr. 
George Ball who was ordered reinstated 
on the state college faculty or given a 
new hearing by the Wisconsin Supreme 
Court. (American Teacher, March, 1959) 
The letter, signed by Mrs. Eliza- 
beth Holmes, Local 79 president and 
member of the Milwaukee school board, 
said that “ability, integrity and judi 
ciousness of the board” had been chal 
lenged by the court findings and deci 
sion. The regent excepted from the 
request is Mrs. Ferdinand T. Hinricks 
who supported Ball on grounds that the 
regents were doing him an injustice 


Ball was fired in 1957 by College 
President Jim Dan Hill who was sup 
ported by the regents. The court held 
that the charges ol inefhiciency and lack 
of cooperation against Ball were un 
proven and his discharge was illegal 
The Wisconsin Federation of Teachers 
filed a friend of the court brief in 
Ball’s support. 


Wisconsin- 


R. JOHN L. CHILDS, professor of 

education Teachers Col 
lege, Columbia University, and long 
time member of the American Federa 
at y tion of Teachers, 
is recipient of this 
year’s award for 
distinguished | sery 
ice to democracy 
from the League 
for Industrial De 
mocracy at the an 
nual luncheon in 
New York City 
early this month 

The announce 
ment of the award 
was issued over the 
name of Dr. 
George 5S. Counts, 
also of Columbia University and an 
A.F, of T. past-president, who is honor 
ary chairman of the league's Journal 
committee. The presentation was to be 
made by Dr. William H. Kilpatrick, 
dean of American educators, and the 
luncheon commemorated the 100th An 
niversary of the birth of the late 
1.F. of T. member John Dewey 


Ae 


study 


emeritus, 


Dr. Childs 


NEW research Reciprocity 
J in Teacher Certification, has been 
issued by Dr. George Reuter, A.F. of 7 
director of research. Dr. Reuter finds 





A NEW DIMENSION 
IN ENCYCLOPEDIA BIBLIOGRAPHIES 


Deliberately departing from conventional encyclopedia prac- 
tice, the editors of Collier’s Encyclopedia have grouped all 
bibliographies as a separate unit in the first 177 pages of Volume 
20. This unique concept in encyclopedia publishing presents in 
a single bibliography, under 1,132 clearly defined subject head- 
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that states 
some degree. They 
Georgia, Kentucky, 
vania, Utah, Vermont 
ginia. 


nine have reciprocity in 
are: lowa, Florida, 
Missouri, Pennsy! 


and West Vin 


AS 


A RECENTLY published survey by 
UNESCO on primary education 
estimates that 250 million, of the world’s 
550 million children have no chance to 


go to school 


AS 


1CK BARBASH, professor of labor 
J University of Wis 
Workers, whose, 


education in the 
consin’s School for 
Bargaining . . For Professionals and 
Public Employees, appears on other 
pages of this issue, told the 16th anni 
dinner of the Council Bluffs 
Teachers, Local 738: 
folklore 
There 
taking 
you 


versar’ry 

Federation of 
“There seems to be some 

about professions and unions 

is nothing un-American about 

yourselves. You get 


strength to demand 


We 


ISLAND 


was working 


care ol what 


have the 


Federation 


for bil's 


rYVlk RHODE 
| of Teac hers 
in the legislature to provide for 30-year 
retirement for all teachers regardless of 
age, reciprocal tenure within the com 
munities of the state, and free tuition 
for teachers taking courses at state sup 
ported colleges and universities 


vA 


yee CONNECTICUT Federation of 


headed by Howard P 
Hill, its president, is backing bills in 
its legislature to permit teachers to 
have security, for state-wide 
(transterable) tenure, and to tighten 
dismissal procedures 

Also, half salary for teachers retiring 
after 30 years, spelled-out right of teach 
ers to inspect their personnel files, a 
duty-free 30 minute lunch period, mak 
ing salaries of $6,000-$12,000 mandatory 
for state aid, and requiring all state aid 


Teac he vite 


SO ial 


salaries 
we 


1)‘ LLOYD TRUMP, protessor ol 
education in the University of Illi 
made the headlines but 
no sense to teachers by advocating 
classes of 100, in a talk to a national 
convention of secondary school princi- 
pals. Commented A4.F. of T. President 
Carl J. Megel in a talk to a teachers 
meeting sponsored by the Duluth 
(Minn.) Federation of Teachers, Local 
692: “This is the sort of educational 
crackpotism that serves only to confuse 
the public.” 


, 
to go lor 


nois, recently 
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Edward T. Jewett 


DWARD T. JEWETT, 59, veteran 
leader and vice-president of the 
American Federation of Teachers, died 
in his home in Council Bluffs, lowa, 
where he had 
been a_ general 
science and math- 
ematics teacher 
in Thomas Jeffer- 
son high school 
for the last 25 
years. 
Mr. Jewett’s 
passing was at- 
tributed by his 
physician to a 
heart ailment. It 
ended 16 years 
of dedicated and 
constructive lead- 
ership in the 
Council Bluffs 
Federation of 
Teachers, Local 
7.38, then in the 
lowa State Fed- 
eration of Teach- 
ers and the 
American Fed- 
eration of Teach- 
ers. 


He was in his 
sixth year as 
1.F. of T. vice- 
president; was a charter member of 
Local 738, as well as its secretary for 
five years, its president for two, and 
a member of its Executive Council 
for ten. 

Mr. Jewett was also a delegate to 
the lowa Federation of Labor for the 
last four years and to the Council 
Bluffs Central Labor Council for five. 
He was a quiet but constructively 
effective member of many 4A.F. of T. 
committees, including its Editorial 
Advisory committee. 


N THE REALM of education, news- 

papers sought his ideas and pub- 
lished them nationally. In the words 
of one veteran education editor: “They 
made sense.” His home town paper, 
the Council Bluffs Nonpareil, said of 
him: 

“He gained national prominence as 
a vice-president of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers As a union 


Mr. Jewett 


executive, he was a strong proponent 
of separate school curriculums for 
high school students who would go to 
college and for those who would not. 
He urged the 
establishment of 
special courses 
for gifted and 
slow students.” 
Mr. Jewett’s - 
last public utter- 
ance, an appeal ‘ 
for more atten- 
tion to the slow 
learners “who 
will become to- 
morrow’s c om- 
mon men and 
women was 
published and 
commented on 
widely. An edi- 
torial on it, from 
the Hartford. 
Conn., Times is 
republished post- 
humously on the 
editorial page of 
this issue of the 
American Teach- 
er magazine. 


M* JEWETT 
was a na- 
tive of Iowa, born in Indianola and 
educated in that city’s public schools. 
He obtained his Bachelors from Simp- 
son college and supplemented it with 
graduate work at Indiana State Teach- 
ers college and the University of 
Omaha. 

He taught in Bayard and Williams- 
burg, lowa, and Chillicothe, Ill., pub- 
lic schools before joining the staff of 
Thomas Jefferson high school in Coun- 
cil Bluffs. He is survived by his widow, 
a son, three daughters and six grand- 
children. 

Mr. Jewett died in his sleep, quietly 
and as serenely as he had worked and 
lived, the day after attending meetings 
of the A.F. of T. Editorial Advisory 
and Research committees in Chicago. 

It was as though the Great Teacher, 
having a new assignment for him 
somewhere in the beyond, had reached 
out his hand and Jewett had 
along. 


gone 
i 
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Fitzpatrick 


W.F.T. Executive 


Director 


AMES L. FITZPATRICK. called 
Mr. American Federation of 
Teachers in Wisconsin, has been 
named full-time executive director of 
the Wisconsin Fed- 
eration of Teach- 
ers effective Aug. 
1 as the first step 
in the implemen- 
tation of the 
W.F.T2s new ex- 
pansion program. 
Fitzpatrick, long 
active in leader- 
ship of the A.F. of 
T., the W.F.T. and 
the Milwaukee 
Teachers Union, 
Local 252, was appointed to the new 
post by the Executive Council of the 
W.F.T. of which Glenn F. Parish of 


Superior is currently president. 


ol 


Mr. Fitzpatrick 


The Wisconsin Federation’s expan- 
sion program was adopted by. its 26th 
annual convention in Milwaukee last 
fall following its examination and 
study by Locals state-wide. (Amer- 
ican Teacher, Jan., 1959) 

It will include the opening of a state 
headquarters office in the Wisconsin 
AFL-CIO building in Milwaukee 
where the Milwaukee Teachers Union 
now maintains a headquarters. 


ITZPATRICK is currently editor of 

the Wisconsin Teacher and a mem- 
ber of the Editorial Advisory com- 
mittee of the American Federation of 
Teachers, which committee he chaired 
for five years previous to last fall. 

He is a past vice-president of the 
American Federation of Teachers; was 
president of the Milwaukee Teachers 
Union of which he was a charter mem- 
ber, 1954-56, and has served in other 
official capacities in the national, state 
and local A.F. of T. units almost con- 
tinuously for more than a quarter of 
a century. 

The announcement of Fitzpatrick’s 
appointment as executive director in 
the current issue of the Wisconsin 
Teacher, written by E. C. DeBriae, 
associate editor, and not submitted to 
Fitzpatrick for editing, said: 

“The 
affectionately 


of ‘Jim’ as he is 
his many 


selection 
known by 
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A.F. of T. friends and associates, was 
a particularly fortunate one for the 
W.F.T. Perhaps, more than anyone 
else, he can be called “Mr. AFT” in 
Wisconsin. He has had an outstand- 
ing record as a teacher, counselor. ad- 
ministrator, and editor of teacher pub- 
lications in Milwaukee and the state. 


AS 4 TEACHER and educator, 
+ Fitzpatrick has been on the Mil- 
waukee public schools staff for more 
than thirty years, serving as a social 
science teacher, advisor of a high 
school paper, student council advisor, 


director of the school annual. and 


more recently vice principal of Boys’ 
Technical high school, with its staff of 
more than 100 teachers. 


“School friends, Board members, 
and Supt. Harold S. Vincent all have 
expressed deep appreciation for Jim’s 
long record as an educator and loyal 
worker in the Milwaukee school sys- 
tem, and wish him well in his 
career while regretting to see him leave 
his school post. 


new 


“In the field of teacher publications, 
especially, Jim has made his mark 
one that will leave an indelible im- 
pression for many years to come. Be- 
fore the era of teacher unions in Wis- 
consin, he was an early editor of The 
Promoter, a publication of high school 
teachers in Milwaukee. Early in his 
A.F. of T. career, he edited the first 
union teacher publication in Wiscon- 
sin, The Union Teachers, which was 
the The 


Teacher. In his new post as executive 


predecessor of Wisconsin 


director, Jim will continue to act as 
editor-in-chief of the paper.” 





al 
Ss outhwest (Chicago) Suburban Teachers Union, Local 943, honors member who 
helped establish security for Illinois teachers: From left, Richard Hauswald, rein- 
stated in Argo high school by Appellate Court decision after long court battle, being 
congratulated by Robert A. Bilotta, president, and Verna Altermatt, past president 


of the Local. 


(American Teacher magazine, Feb., 1959) 


Hauswald’s fight is credited with strengthening state tenure law. 
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New A.F. of T. 


Legislative 
Handbook 


igh NEW legislation helps espe- 
cially for state Federations and 
Locals working for teacher welfare 
bills and increased state school aid 
in their capitols, 
have been issued 
by the American 
Federationof 
Teachers. 

One is a Legis- 
lative Handbook 
written and com- 
piled by Paul D. 
Ward, A.F. of T. 
secretary, and the 
other is titled “Fi- 
nancial Compari- 
sons of Public 
assembled by Dr. 
research director. 


Mr. Ward 
Schools by States,” 
George 5S. Reuter, 

The Legislative Handbook, 
titled “A Guide to a Complete Legis- 
lative Program,” covers both Federal 
and state aid, and laws for collective 
bargaining, teachers rights and fringe 
benefits. In an introduction, Ward re- 
views its purpose as follows: 

“This Handbook is designed as an 
outline of legislation that is of im- 
portance to the American Federation 
of Teachers. Its main purpose is to 
aid state Federation legislative com- 
mittees in the preparation of needed 
legislation, and to aid the . . . legisla- 
tive representative in the state capitol 
in the passage of the legislation.” 


sub- 


HE “FINANCIAL Comparisons of 

Public Schools by States,” assem- 
bled by Dr. Reuter contains four ma- 
jor charted tables based on data se- 
cured from the U.S. Office of Educa- 
tion and the Department of Labor. 

The first of the charts shows the 
average 1956-57 personal income per 
pupil enrolled in the public schools of 
each state. This personal income per 
pupil ranges from a high of $17,432 
in Delaware to a low of $3,754 in 
Mississippi. 

The second shows the amount of 
state school support per pupil enrolled, 
1957-58. Delaware again heads the 
list with $380.72, while Nebraska is 
at the bottom with $14.91 per pupil. 

A third chart lists the percent of 
school revenues provided by state sup- 


Also, a Financial 
Comparison by States 


port, 1957-58. Delaware provides 81 
percent, also the highest, and Nebraska 
again is low with 5.3 percent. 

The fourth table lists the current 
expenditures for public education from 
state and local sources as a per cent 
of personal income payments. South 
Dakota tops the 48 states with 4.09 
percent and Delaware is at the bottom 
with 1.71 percent. 


Jack Barbash 


From Page 8 
& 














textbooks. it is possible for the public 
agency to enter into a contractual collec- 
tive bargaining relationship with a group 
of its employees 

Three, it is no denigration of profession- 
alism to bargain over, what on the sur- 
face, may appear to be small things. 

The fourth conclusion which I would 
draw is that collective bargaining in public 
employment can work not only to the 
advantage of the employee; but in a very 
special way, it can work to the advantage 
of the public administrator. 


HOPE YOU won't regard these as ex- 

traordinary examples, because they are 
not. The higher the professional skill, the 
higher is the degree of organization. The 
American Medical Association does not 
call itself a union, but I think that the 
A.M.A,. could not deny that it functions 
to protect the economic interests of the 
practicing physicians in the way in which 
it perceives these economic interests. 

The Bar Association does not call itself 
a union but I think that it would not deny 
either that one of its major functions is to 
promote the economic interests of the 
practicing lawyer. I seem to recall a de- 
tailed fee schedule which the Bar Associa- 
tion has promulgated specifying in consid- 
erable detail the suggested fees for drawing 
up a will, for appearing in court and so on. 
Moreover, it needs no extensive research to 
demonstrate that both the Bar Association 
and the Medical Association have close to 
100 percent membership. In the state of 
Wisconsin membership in the Bar is a 
condition of practice. 


GUESS it will come as no surprise to 

the reader that I think that teachers’ 
unions are good. They are good for the 
teacher because it enables him or her to 
live like, and be treated like, a decent 
human being. It is good for the educa- 
tional authorities because they are dealing 
with an organized group in an organized 
manner instead of with a rabble. 

But more than anything else, I think 
teachers’ unions and teachers’ organizations 
are good for the community interest in 
public education. 


All sorts of ingenious ideas have been 


put forth to explain the defects in public 
education, except what, in my judgment, 
is the real issue in a private enterprise 
society. If we want competent teachers 
you have to pay them a salary which com- 
petent people can command in a free 
market. If we don’t pay teachers a salary 
and provide working conditions commen- 
surate with the kind of education which 
this nuclear space age is demanding then 
we will get the kind of education that 
we pay for. 

There is no getting away from it— 
teachers’ unions mean higher salaries for 
teachers. This is one of the reasons that 
I happen to be a member of a teachers’ 
union myself. This does not frighten me, 
as a teacher, a parent, or a taxpayer. 

The real implication of the Russian 
Sputnik achievement for American public 
education has continued to evade us. And 
in my judgment as an economist, the real 
reason is the hesitation of the American 
people in supporting public education in 
the way that is demanded to produce an 
educational system to deal with the prob- 
lems of the Sputnik age. 

What are the practigal implications of 
what I have been saygng for our educa- 
tional system and for ‘teachers as profes- 
sionals and as public servants? 

1) If teachers want better salaries they 
will first have to organize in order to get 
them. By and large the organized worker 
has been able to hold or to improve his 
place in the national wage structure. The 
teacher position in the wage structure has 
worsened in large part because he has not 
organized for collective bargaining 

2) Unionism is not only good for the 
teacher as a public employee; it is also 
good for the administrator and the com- 
munity. An underpaid, overworked teacher 
is a problem not only to himself, but to 
his students and his community. 

3) Teachers talk too much about their 
professional status, but don’t do enough 
about it. 


ET ME conclude by quoting Eli Rock 

who has been one of the moving forces 
in making collective bargaining workable 
for Philadelphia and its employees. 

“Recognize and accept that collective bar- 
gaining, properly exercised, can be good 
for morale; that it can give employees a 
sense of outlet and a sense of dignity; that 
it may be very necessary, from the view- 
point of elementary fairness, if the em- 
ployees are to offset even in part the var- 
ious other pressures for the taxpayer's 
dollar. 

“Recognize also that unions and collec- 
tive bargaining may properly and legiti- 
mately be regarded by an employee as his 
best means for taking up grievances, par- 
ticularly in connection with some of the 
more technical aspects of government per- 
sonnel procedure, which at best are not al- 
ways easy to understand. Recognize also 
that many employees in the absence of a 
satisfactory collective bargaining arrange- 
ment will otherwise run to a ward leader 
for representation.” 

Rock goes on: “If you regard collective 
bargaining only as a necessary evil, you 
will never have truly good union relations. 
Ihe sincere desire to make it work means, 
among other things, that you don’t stand 
on legal technicalities and barriers if you 
can possibly help it. It means that you 
strive, really strive, for agreement with 
your unions at all times, and that you 
regard it as a real personal failure if you 
have to ram something through.” 
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Area Councils 
Point the Way 


in Minnesota 


By Herbert R. Clark*® 
NE OF THE MANY important 


aspects of successful unionism is 
cohesiveness. This facet is most read- 
ily demonstrated at the local level 
where the objec- 

tives of the organ- 

ization are clearly 

shared by its mem- 

bers. The sharing 

is, in fact, a com- 

monalty of inter- 

est which has been 

either created or 


emphasized by the 
communicative 

Be processes. 
If one might 


Mr. Clark raise this general- 
ization a step or two, it would be 
found that the cohesiveness of the 
union is a direct function of the 
amount of communication used to ef- 
fectively establish the commonalty of 
interest. This basic purpose of com- 
munication should never be neglected 
by any level of the union organization. 

It is of particular concern to the 
Locals wherein the democratic proced- 
ures are safe-guarded by the mutual 
respect in which the duly-elected offi- 
cers and the membership hold each 
other, and where constructive leader- 
ship must be fully understood and ac- 
cepted by the members. Above the 
Local level, neither the national nor 
the state Federations can safely neg- 
lect this primary raison d'etre for all 
union communications. 


In Minnesota it has been found 
that the insertion of a body between 
the local and the state levels of organ- 
ization is advantageous in the effort 
to diffuse the awareness of common 
interest over an area larger than that 
of the Local. These bodies are called 
Councils, and their basic function is 
to bring together the representatives 
of Locals extant in a specific geo- 
graphic area. 


HE FOUR MINNESOTA Councils 
(Central, Iron Range, Lakehead, 


and Metropolitan) are comprised of 


*President, Minnesota State Federation of 
Teachers. 
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Locals which voluntarily elect to send 
delegates to meet and discuss their 
problems and possible solutions. The 
Locals participating in a Council’s ac- 
tivities surrender no part of their 
autonomy, and participate only to that 
degree which they feel will be bene- 
ficial to their own interests. , 

Despite this obviously loose struc- 
turing, the member Locals find that 
perticipation in the Councils is ex- 
traordinarily rewarding for several 
reasons: 

1) Through the Council it is possi- 
ble to determine the general direction 
in which neighboring Locals are mov- 
ing relative to negotiable items. 

2) The Council provides a point of 
reference for the member Locals. The 
members can compare their own in- 
ternal programs with others. No Local 
is left with the feeling that it is operat- 
ing in a vacuum when it can see the 
functioning of other Locals. 


3) The Council provides an oppor- 
tunity to examine and discuss the na- 
tional and state programs, and to de- 
cide how best to implement them. 

4) The Council provides educative 
opportunities for its members. It is a 
common practice to have speakers ad- 
dress the Councils on such imperative 
concerns as the legislative program, 
retirement policies, labor unionism, 
et cetera. 

5) Probably most important of all 
—the Council is another communica- 
tive process through which the member 
Locals can create and extend the feel- 
ing of common interest that is so vital 
to a successful union movement. 

The Minnesota State Federation of 
Teachers is convinced of the eminent 
desirability of area councils. It heart- 
ily recommends that other state Fed- 
erations favorably consider this type 
of organization. 





AFL-CIO Supports 
Murray-Metcalf School Aid Bill 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council, 
meeting in San Juan, Puerto Rico, 
adopted a resolution vigorously sup- 
porting the Murray-Metcalf Federal 
Aid for Education bill in Congress. 
(American Teacher, Mar., 1959). 
Following are excerpts from the state- 
ment: 


NE YEAR AGO, the AFL-CIO 

Executive Council called upon 
the Congress to “move boldly and 
quickly” to meet the crisis in educa- 
tion. Unfortunately, the Congress 
moved timidly and haltingly. The 86th 
Congress must not repeat the sad rec- 
ord of the 85th. As last year’s state- 
ment pointed out, “The future of our 
children and the world they inherit is 
at stake.” 

Even if we had never heard the 
word sputnik, our neglect of the na- 
tion’s educational system would con- 
stitute a national tragedy. In the 
world in which we live, this neglect 
could mean national suicide. 


NATION which is prepared to 
spend upwards of $40 billion for 
national defense can certainly manage 
one-twentieth of that amount for an 
investment in the most precious of all 
our national resources—our children. 
The nation faces not only the hor- 
rifying prospect of a shortage of 
250,000 classrooms within the next 
few years, but a shortage of properly 


trained, properly remunerated teach- 
ers. 

To meet the twin deficit of schools 
and teachers, a comprehensive bill has 
been introduced in both houses of 
Congress and deserves the most en- 
thusiastic support of all friends of 
education. Sen. James Murray in the 
Senate and Rep. Lee Metcalf in the 
House have introduced identical bills 
which would help communities build 
schools and pay higher teacher sal- 
aries. 

The clear Federal responsibility for 
propping up our educational system 
is frankly and boldly met in the Mur- 
ray-Metcalf bill. While preserving for 
the states and local communities full 
power to run their schools, the pro- 
posed legislation contains provisions 
which would penalize states that spent 
less than they can afford for public 
school education and would require 
that the state spend the Federal money 
where the need was greatest. 


R TOO MANY YEARS now there 

has been much talk and much 
hair-splitting over just what kind of a 
Federal Aid for Education bill should 
be ‘enacted. But there has been too 
little action to match the talk. Another 
year must not be permitted to pass 
without bold action. The Murray-Met-. 
calf bill is simple in concept, bold in 
its dimensions, and clear in its goals. 
It deserves quick enactment. 











STORM 
Over 
Skokie 


V THE SPRING an increasing num- 
ber of school boards majored and 
advised by local business tycoons and 
captains of industry beating the drums 
for tax saving, turn their thoughts to 
methods of frightening teachers away 
from any idea of salary increases for 
the following year. 

April in many cities is contract re- 
newal time. In these, the threats of 
non-renewal have been used tradition- 
ally to create an occupational condi- 
tion faculty members called 
the April Jitters. 

In tenure areas and where teachers 
are joined in strong A.F. of T. Locals, 
business 


among 


this school administration 
process is blunted. Then a genius of 
the tax altar while probably sending 
his own sons and daughters to private 
schools, re-discovered merit rating. 

The implications of merit rating are 
too well known for lengthy analysis 
here. No difference to its tongue-in- 
cheek proponents, that it had in the 
1920's and 1930's wrecked many facul- 
ties! It—to them—is a club over 
teachers. 


SCHOOL BOARDS began to again 
7 toy with the destroyer of the single 
salary schedule a few years ago. The 
process and pattern has been the same 
in many cities. Teachers come up for 
a raise. Out jumps merit rating. 

Its most recent Jack-in-the-Box re- 
lease has been in Chicago’s wealthy 
suburban Skokie where the Ailes 
Township High School Federation of 
Teachers, Local 1274, began to suc- 
cessfully correct irregular and hire- 
teachers-for-as-little-as-they'll-take pay 
policies of the board some two years 
ago. The former pay situation became 
even worse after teachers were hired. 

Faced by the teachers union, the 
board could not deny that teachers 
were underpaid, nor continue to justi- 
fy its hiring methods. After the union 
had requested a revision of the current 
salary schedule, and following a re- 
quest by the entire faculty to meet 
with the board to discuss merit pay, 
which request was refused; the board 


20 








Miss Toivola 


set up a rigged citizens advisory com- 
mittee on teachers salaries. 

Eight of the 13 members of the 
committee were corporation officers or 
school board members—a safe major- 
ity. Some minority every-day citizens 
and teachers were included to make it 


look good. 


[’ WAS no surprise to the members 
of Local 1274 and its president, 
Miss Aune M. Toivola. who had sub- 
mitted proposals for orderly pay in- 
creases, that the advisory committee 


recommended merit rating. The Lo- 
cal’s members reacted immediately. 


Newspapers were not too friendly to 
the scheme. The board began hiding 
behind the advisory committee whicn 
seemed to he growing a little shaky. 
All-in-all, the reaction has developed 


into a Storm over Skokie. with the 


public beginning to ask questions. The 
suburb is wealthy, mushrooming in 
population and its solid citizens are 
not too happy over the loss of a recent 
school building bond issue due to what 
some called poor board management. 

Dr. Herman S. Bloch, deputy direc- 
tor of refining research of the Univer- 
sal Oil Products Company, is chairman 
of the Other 
members included officials of the 
Peoples Gas Company, R. F. Mau and 
Company, Bell & Howell, Powers Reg- 
ulator Company, and Armond D. 
King, Inc. One member was identified 
in the “housewife and 
mother.” 


advisory committee. 


report as a 


MERIT RATING plan planted by 

a similar committee budded but 
did not bloom in Cleveland. Supt. 
Mark C. Schinnerer warned the school 
board that it ought to “go slow” in 
adopting it since he knew of no merit 
rating plan anywhere that had worked. 
Indianapolis continued with a “dry 
run” in which teachers rated 
without monetary implications. 


were 


The scheme was also being used in 
other cities for 
by boards feeling that teachers would 


forego raises to escape it. 


“scarecrow purposes 








Cleveland Teachers Union, Local 279, to hold first annual golf tourney with 
prizes, too: President Paul A, Corey announced that the event will be late in May 
as part of union’s 25th anniversary celebration. From left, three experts (2). John 
Mercer, John Borza and Stephen A, Yuhas, the latter tourney chairman, give Miss 
Elsie A. Cook, nurses’ chapter, pointers on swinging an iron. Prizes will be for both 
men and women entrants. This month’s event — the highlight — of the celebra- 
tion is to be an April 18 banquet. 
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GLASS CONTAINERS HAVE BEEN UNION PRODUCED IN THE U.S.A. SINCE 1842 











Glass jars protect the purity of baby foods 
because glass itself is so pure. And they re- 
seal so easily, store so well. 





GLASS CONTAINER MANUFACTURERS INSTITUTE, 99 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Russian 


From Page 6 











questionnaire letter had been received 
from 31 states and one territory. 

According to the information re- 
ceived, Russian is not being taught in 
any high school in the following states 
or territory: Alabama, Florida, lowa, 
Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, Nevada, 
North Carolina, North Dakota, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina. Virginia, West 
Virginia, and the Canal Zone. 

These are obviously incomplete or 
uninformed answers since according to 
other sources Russian is being taught 
in some of the above states, namely 
Florida California. A 
California “Status of Russian in 
(Harold I 
Stanford California), for 


survey in 
Cali 
Tracy, General De 


fornia” 
livery, exam 
ple, reports the following: 

“We have just completed an initial 
geographic Oct.-Nov. 1958, 
which requested information from sec- 
districts in the 


survey mn 


ondary public school 
state of California, regarding plans for 
Russian language 
courses at secondary level. As of Dec. 


5, we have received 98 replies from the 


the teaching of 


131 local and county secondary school 
districts. While only four districts defi- 
nitely that will not offer 


Russian language courses, 28 of the 98 


stated they 
districts reporting have definite plans 
Russian (18 of these already 
The remaining 66 school 
undecided as to 
take.” 


to offer 
doing so) 
districts are as yet 
which action they will 


Of the seventeen remaining states an 
swering the questionnaire-letter, the 
following report Russian being taught: 
Colorado, 2 schools; Delaware, | non- 
credit; Missouri, perhaps | or 2; Mon 
tana, 1; Nebraska, 1; New Hampshire, 
| private school; New Mexico, 8 schools; 


Oregon, 7; Rhode Island, 1; South 
Dakota, 1; Tennessee, 1; Texas, 2; 
Vermont, 1, and Wisconsin, 2. Two 


states, Michigan and Ohio, report they 
have no information at present, but 
other sources indicate Russian is being 
taught in these states in an undeter 
mined number of schools. Massachusetts 
reports it has informed the National 
Information Center of the AATSEEI 
(at Brooklyn College under the dire 
tion of Dr. Fan Parker) concerning its 
situation, 


PRELIMINARY survey by the Na 
L tional Information Center should 
appear in the Slavic and East European 
Journal before long. In the meantime 
additional information should be flow 





Besides having an A.F. of T. vice-president, Glenn A. Parish, also president 
of the Wisconsin Federation of Teachers, in its membership, the Superior Federa- 
tion of Teachers, Local 202, is one of the most active in the Great Lakes region. 
From left, planning a recent annual dinner and dance, Joseph Schmidt, secretary 
and master of ceremonies; Mrs. Evelyn Anderson, music chairman; Paul Akers 
and Marvin Johnson, in charge of tickets. Superior Evening Telegram Photo 





ing into the National Information Cen 
ter as well as to the AATSEEL’s Com 
mittee on Promoting Slavic and East 
European Languages in High Schools. 
What the final figures will be, it is 
difficult to estimate, but it is possible 
to state that instead of the 10 public 
schools offering Russian in 1957-58, 
there are more than 100 offering Rus 
sian in 1958-59, and an undetermined 
additional number of schools planning 
to offer Russian in 1959-60. 

This mushrooming growth indicates 
the potential importance not only of 
Russian but of additional languages as 
well for the elementary and secondary 
schools. It also underlines a_ great 
danger. We have undergone boom and 
bust cycles in this country, not only in 
our national economy but in our school 
systems as well. There is probably only 
one effective weapon against this danger 
in our school systems, namely unim 
peachable quality of teaching. And in 
a new development there is always the 
possibility of inadequate preparation of 
teachers or of teaching materials. One 
poorly taught Russian course can do 
more harm than a dozen well taught 
courses can do good 


HIS CONSIDERATION leads us to 

the last important matter which can 
be but touched upon in this brief sur 
vey. In-training courses for teachers and 
teacher-training courses were offered in 
4 number of high schools, colleges and 
universities during the past summer and 
fall. Here are a few: Prospects Heights 
High School and Brooklyn Technical 





High School, both in Brooklyn, and 
Junior High School 67, Queens, N.Y.; 
Brooklyn College, University of Minne 
sota, University of Pennsylvania, Mid 
alebury College, Yale University, Co 
lumbia Teachers College, University of 
Miami, Indiana University. Courses are 
also being planned additionally by the 
University of Michigan and Wayne 
State University for the coming year 
Finally, language training institutes set 
up by the U.S. Office of Education 
under the National Defense Fducation 
Act should also be announced shortly. 
As this development gathers momentum 
other institutions will undoubtedly 
make appropriate courses available. 
Teaching aids and texts for courses 
in elementary and high schools present, 
it must be admitted, a less bright pic- 
ture. But the pressure of events is be 
ginning to improve it as new materials 
come on the market. With the coopera 
tion of the MLA, the AATSEEL is in 
vestigating the possibility of securing 
funds for the production of a text book 
by a team of specialists for use in high 


schools. For other older and recent 
materials teachers are referred to the 
“Notes and Comments” section of the 


Slavic and East European Journal, pub 
lished by the AATSEEL, to the Modern 
Language Journal, and to the PMLA. 

We are on the threshold of a new era 
in foreign language teaching. Let us 
hope that the public, teachers, and ad 
ministrators will successfully coordinate 
their efforts so that finally we can make 
ourselves truly understood by the rest 
of the world 
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THE CLIMATE OF LEARNING. 
A constructive attack on complacency 
in higher education. Cloth. 62 pp. By 
Ordway Tead, former chairman of the 
board of higher education, New York 
City, with foreword by Archibald W. 
Anderson, chairman, the John Dewey 
Society Commission on Publications. 
Harper & Brothers, 49 East 33rd St., 
Vew York 16, N.Y., publishers. $2.50. 


The author evaluates the importance 
of clear and consistent objectives, flex- 
ibility of method, adequate plant, close 
faculty-student relationships, sound 
guidance and counseling services. Pre- 
sented as the first lecture in the John 
Dewey Society Lectureship Series, it 
offers a comprehensive program for 
improving the atmosphere in which 
higher education can move forward. 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE 
MODERN ELEMENTARY SCHOOL. 
Cloth. 437 pp. By Charles A. Bucher, 
professor of education and ccoordina- 
tor of physical education, New York 
University, and Evelyn M. Reade, pro- 
fessor of education and chairman, de- 
partment of health and physical edu- 
cation, New Jersey State Teachers Col- 
lege, Glassboro. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 60 Fifth Ave., New York 11, 
N.Y., publisher. $5.50. 


In recent years the classroom teach- 
er has played an increasingly greater 
part in directing physical education in 
the elementary grades. This book, in 
addition to being helpful to the physi- 
cal education specialist, also provides 
an understanding for the essentials of 
physical education for the classroom 
teacher. Divided into five parts, it de- 
velops this specialized area as an in- 
tegral part of total education for the 
child’s growth and development. 


CONTEMPORARY SOCIOLOGY. 
Cloth. 1209 pp. Edited by Joseph S. 
Roucek, University of Bridgeport, 
Bridgeport, Conn., with the collabora- 
tion of 56 authorities. Philosophical 
Library, Inc., 15 East 40th St., New 
York 16, N.Y., publisher. $12.00. 


This comprehensive survey, covers 
present-day trends in sociology not 
merely in the United States, but 
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New Books 


Of Interest To Teachers 


throughout the world—on the conti- 
nents of Africa, South America, Asia, 
the Middle East and Europe, including 
Soviet Russia. It is a symposium em- 
bracing the work of leading sociolo- 
gists, who have systematically analyzed 
and synthesized the trends of the lead- 
ing areas and branches of sociology 
in this country and abroad. 


THE METROPOLITAN AREA AS 
A RACIAL PROBLEM. Paper. 28 pp. 
By Morton Grodzins, University of 
Chicago professor of political science. 
University of Pittsburgh Press, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., publisher. Fifty cents. 


The booklet deals with the great 
schism of population, growth patterns 
within cities, patterns of suburban ex- 
clusion, and gives a discussion of pos- 
sible solutions to the problem. It is a 
concise treatise on what must be done 
to meet the nation’s most pressing 
social problem tomorrow. 


PREPARING STUDENTS FOR 
COLLEGE. Paper. 83 pp. Prepared 
by the Department of Guidance Serv- 
ices, Science Research Associates, pub- 
lisher, 57 West Grand Ave., Chicago 


10, Ill. $1.50. 


Contains case histories of guidance 
and counseling programs in high 
schools in Pittsburgh, Pa., Evanston, 
It, LaGrange, [ll., Baldwin, N.Y., 
Scarsdale, N.Y., and New York City. 
Offers suggestions for the early identi- 
fication and motivation of talented stu- 
dents and a guide to the education of 
all children. It also indicates the pit- 
falls facing college-bound students. 


OUR AMERICAN ECONOMY. 
Cloth. 499 pp. By Richard W. Lind- 
holm, dean, School of Business Ad- 
ministration, University of Oregon, 
and Paul Driscoll, chairman, social 
studies, Julia Richman High School, 
New York city. Harcourt, Brace and 


Company, New York, N.Y. $4.36. 


In an _ increasingly complicated 
world, an education in the fundamen- 
tals of economics has become essential 
to the individual. This treatise pre- 
sents major problems of our contem- 
porary economy; reflects currently ac- 











cepted economic theory and practice 
and indicates economic thinking about 
the world of tomorrow as well as the 
world of today. 

The book includes an introduction 
to economics for high school students 
who are going on to colleges as well 
as for those who, upon graduation, 
will immediately become involved in 
the job of “getting and spending.” 


TECHNOLOGY AND THE ACA- 
DEMICS. Cloth. 118 pp. By Sir Eric 
Ashby, president and vice-chancellor 
of the Queen’s University at Belfast. 
St. Martin’s Press, Inc., 103 Park 
Ave., New York 17, N.Y. $3.25. 

In this contribution to scientific and 
the author 
gives an account of the impact of the 


educational scholarship, 


scientific revolution on universities 
and their subsequent development in 
the light of the new learning. He 


describes development of scientific 
and technological teaching up to the 
present day, and pleads for inclusion 
of technology in liberal education, giv- 
ing a proposed comprehensive syllabus 


for such an education. 


THE AUDIO-VISUAL EQUIP- 
MENT DIRECTORY. Paper. 242 pp. 
Edited by Henry C. Ruark, Jr., direc- 
tor of information of the National 
Audio-Visual Association, Inc., Fair- 
fax, Va., which association also is the 
publisher. $4.75. 


The loose leaf book contains the 
latest and most complete information 
on current models of audio-visual 
equipment. More than 500 models are 
completely described. Specifications, 
list prices, and a photo are shown for 
each. Included are 16 mm motion pic- 
ture, filmstrip and slide projectors, 
magnetic tape recorders, record and 
transcription players, screens, projec- 
tion stands, and accessory items. 


Specialized equipment for language 
laboratory installations is covered, and 
a section is devoted to reading and 
tachistoscopic devices, 












Joday’s Emblems 
of Distinction 
and Souwentrs 


Trays in Smoked Glass and Gold of Jomohrow 


Fifty Cents Each 


very member of the American Federation of Teachers will want to be the proud posses- 
E sor of one of these tokens that set him or her ahead and apart from other teachers. 
The tray pictured above is brand new. Keep it on your desk for pins, paper clips, the 
visiting smoker, or other uses. It tells the story of the goals of your chosen professional 
organization. 


Then there is the A.F. of T. lapel pin—our badge of integrity and leadership. Look 
over the listing of this and other items below, and send in your order while supplies last. 


PRICES 
Pins and Lapel Buttons 
Pictured, Lower Right Other, Gold Filled 
Gold Filled, each $ .50 ~ Tie Bar, each $1.75 
Solid Gold, each 3.50 Cuff Links, pair 3.00 
Gold Filled, Dozen 5.00 Lady’s Earrings, pair.. 3.00 
Gold Filled, per 100 38.00 


EMBLEMS ON BUTTONS, CLASPS, LINKS AND EARRINGS 
ARE BLUE ON GOLD BAR AND SHIELD. 


ALSO 


Ball Point Fountain Pen, 30 cents, Auto Windshield stickers, 
5 cents, and Key Case, 25 cents. Each imprinted, 
American Federation of Teachers. 


ALL UNION MADE IN THE U.S.A. 


Since all items are priced below actual cost, please help us 
save bookkeeping by enclosing check or money order. 
Prices of larger quantities on request. 











